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the ships back to England, where the captains lodged a
violent remonstrance against being forced to shed the innocent
blood of protestants on behalf of a popish king. Charles and
Buckingham by this time realized how unpopular the employ-
ment of these ships against La Rochelle would be in England,
and, while ostensibly doing their utmost to effect the transfer,
secretly put every obstacle in the way of their delivery to the
French. After weeks of quibbling, the news that terms of peace
had been agreed upon between Louis and the Huguenots in-
duced the seamen to hand over their ships, although all of the
men but one (who, as good protestants noticed, was almost
immediately killed by accident) refused to enter French service*
This hesitation of the English government in surrendering the
ships was due not only to an increasing distrust of Franco but also
to the desire to gain popularity in England by posing as a protes-
tant champion in Europe. By now the court had two divergent
and incompatible objectives: the formation of a protestant league
in Germany for the recovery of the Palatinate, and the con-
clusion of an alliance with France against Spain, In accordance
with the first, Buckingham negotiated a treaty at The Hague
between England, the United Provinces, and Denmark, but his
success was fatal to his chances of securing French co-operation,
for Louis felt that he should have been consulted beforehand
and that the real object of the treaty was the destruction of
Catholicism. Other causes of friction with France were the en-
forcement of the penal laws of England, in complete contradic-
tion to the promises made at the time of the French marriage,
and the attempt of Charles to mediate between Louis and the
Huguenots-
These causes of irritation might have been removed peace-
fully but for a grave conflict of principle as to belligerent rights
at sea. The English fleet had seized in the Channel a number
of ships owned by Calais merchants and suspected of currying
merchandise whose ultimate destination was the Spanish Nether-
lands. Charles weakened his case at the outset by permitting
part of the cargoes to be sold as contraband before their con-
demnation by the court of admiralty. He seems to have regarded
these prizes as hostages for the return of the English ships Louis
was using against La Rochelle, The conclusion of peace between
the Huguenots and their sovereign did not solve the problem,
but rather made it more intricate, because the treaty could not